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they took from America the conception of fixed terms
of office as a safeguard against despotism. The Con-
stitution of the Third Republic did indeed provide for
an emergency dissolution of the Chamber, but the
arrangements that it set up broke down after their
first trial and it became a principle of the Constitution
that the Chamber should live out its four years of
life. With its existence assured, the Chamber could
make and unmake cabinets at its pleasure; and the
executive power was thus weakened to an extent that
eventually became fatal. The temptation to draw
extreme conclusions from such distressing experience
has been and still is great. Yet, in the Constitution of
the Fourth Republic, the French seem to have remem-
bered well that the establishment of a strong executive
may easily become the first stage on the road to auto-
cratic rule.

The Englishman with his long tradition of opposi-
tion to personal government will assuredly continue
to cherish his tradition of the day-to-day control of
the executive made possible by the responsibility of
the Cabinet to Parliament. The American for his
part will be no less tenacious of his tradition of sepa-
rate powers expressed by an independent executive
held in check by quadrennial elections, under which
his country has risen to her present great position in
the world. There is, probably, no compromise be-
tween an executive ultimately responsible to the peo-
ple and an executive continuously responsible to the
people's representatives. In any case only confusion
will result from comfortable platitudes about the com-